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The author, one of a number of consultants from 
secondary schools and colleges participa'ting in a session concerning 
the possible restructuring of the College Entrance Examination 
Board^s American Hist:ory and Social Studies Achievement Test, 
addresses himself to -the general subject of the changing relationship 
in the secondary schools between American history and the social 
studies, and, more specifically, "to questions concerning the extent . 
to which American history is a core subject of social studies 
curricula and the extent to which other fields have been integrated 
into the study of American history. A comparison of New York state 
social studies curriculum with other st:ate guidelines illustrates 
Uiat the conceptualization of American history has undergone a 
"transformation, and that attitudes toward a core have undergone a 
change. On the national level, fields other than American his-tory are 
comprising ia larger proportion of secondary social s'tudies 
curriculum. The second question suggests the possibili'ty of a modest 
study to furnish the necessary answers. It is the au4:hor's impression 
-that other fields have had a major impact upon the st:udy of American 
h.istory through the curriculum mat:erials developed. (Author/SJM) 
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PREFACE 

Generally, there are three major reasons given hy colleges for 

requiring that candidates for admission submit scores on certain Achieve- 
ment Tests: (l) certification of achievement of a l^vel of competence in 
a subject-matter field; (2) placement in a college sequence at a level 
commensurate with prior achievement;. (3) making predictions about performance 
in college. 

The College Board Achievement Test Program rests on the ass\imption* 
that a representative committee of competent school and college teachers 
(designated as the "committee of examiners") can develop an examination 
in a specific subject-matter field that will be appropriate for assessing 
the level of achievement of candidates who come from different schools 
and who may have been taught courses based on different textbooks or 
coxirses with different emphases. The committee of examiners is responsible 
for making swre that the achievement test is closely related to the cur- 
riculxans of the schools and that basic curricxiD.ar changes are reflected 
in the tests. Representatives from the Educational Testing Service work 
with the various subject-matter committees of examiners in constructing 
the actual achievement test itself. 

In the Spring of 1972, the College Entrance Examination Board's 
Committee of Examiners in American History and Social Studies and Edu- 
cational Testing Service invited a number of consultanto, from both sec- ^ 
ondary schools and colleges, to participate in a "think session" for the 
purpose of making recommendations, to the College Entrance Examination 
Board concerning possible restructuring of the CEEB American History and 
Social Studies Achievement Test to bring the test into as close a con- 
Junction as possible with secondftry school curricula in American ^history 
and social studies. u - 

Each consultant was asked to prepare a paper on one of the 
topics for the adgenda of the meeting. The author of the following paper 
was asked to address himself to the subject of the changing relationship 
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in the secondary schools between American history and the social studies. 
In particular, the Conmiittee wanted to know to what extent is American history 
still a core subject of social studies curriciLLa and to what extent have 
other fields teen integrated into the study of American history. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to the meml)ers 
of the College Entrance Examination Board's Committee of Examiners in 
American History and Social Studies^ for inviting him to participate in 
•the deliberation concerning the possible restructuring of the CEEB Amer- 
ican History and Social Studies Achievement Test, and to thank the other 
2 

consultants for the opportunity to freely discuss and share ideas deeding 
with a significant concern^ of social studies educators . 

^■^J • ■ . ■ 

^ Heniy N. Dre\nry, Princeton University, Chairman ; Hariy W. Barnes, 
Larkin High School (Elgin, 111*); Dean Brink, Roosevert High School 
(Seattle, Washington); Harry N. Scheiher, University of California 
at San Diego; David A. Shannon, University of Virginia; Wilson Smith, 
University of California at Davis; Dorothy Cowser Yancy, Barat College. 

2 

Clair W. Keller, Professor of History and Education, Iowa State Itoiver- 
sity; John M. Livingston, Chairman of the Social Studies Department, 
; Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; Domingo Rodriquez, 
Chairman of the Social Studies Department, Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles, .California. 
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TO: CEEB Conunittee of Exetrainers 

in American History and Social Studies 

FROM; Dr. Eli Seifman 

Professor of Education and Editor, HEP /NEWS EXCHANGE 

llE: Assigned Topic: ''The Changing Relationship in the Secondary 

Schools Between American History and 
the Social Studies" 

This paper reflects the fact that I have taken very seriously 
StepheniP. Klein's assurances, that the written document due U/25/72 
could be a rather informal response to the assigned topic and 
questioris--with the understanding that the ma^or emphasis would be 
participation in the dialogue and interaction during the "think 
.*ession." 

* « <i 

Let me begin with some very general reactions to each of the 
two specific questions to which you asked me to address inyself. 
QUESTION #1: "To what extent is American history still a core 
subject of social studies curriciaa?" Here we have the very real 
problem of asking ourselves not only what a "core" looks like 
(i.e. how we would define it operationally) but also what American 
history looks like anymore. That is, even if we were to assume 
that our answer was that American history was still' the core 
subject (and I do not mean to imply that I think this is clearly 
the case), we would have to ask ourselves whether we here (or more 
precisely the Committee of Examiners) would recognize that which is 
taught in the schools as being American history-f^or, might we say, 
"Yes, that's certainly something from the field of American history, 
but you don't mean to tell me that that is all (or that those are 
the only things) you teach in American his toiy?" 
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I think it becomes clear that what I do mean to imply is that 
a fundamental transformation has occia*red in the way American 
history is now conceptualized as a school subject, and that we 
should — indeed must— .address .ourselves to this fact (at least I 
strongly believe it to be fact) before rushing to answer Question 
#1 either affirmatively or negatively. Therefore, concerning 
the assigned Question #1 I suggest the "think session" focus first 
on the question "What does American history lock like as a school 
subject in the social studies c\a^rir:,.La?" , 

Perhaps some specifics may h:-, in order. Using the New York 
State social studies curriculutfl as an example [see* Figure l], let 
us look at the different coriCfeptions of American history as re- 
flected in the curriculum guides for Grade 8 "United States 
History" (essentially a chronological arrangetient) and that of 
Grade 11 "American History"— tote the parenthetical subtitle 

"American Studies"— (essentially a topical or thematic organization) 

■* 

Now then, conipare these (or other state-^ide guidelines with 

'* 

which you may be familiar) with such "cxirricula" as those re- 
ported in the March, 1972, issue of THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROFES- 
SIONAL~the official newsletter of the National Council for the 
Social Studies [see Figures 2 and 3]. 

It is my impression that not only has the conceptualization 
of American history undergone a transformation, but also the very 
nature of, or attitudes toward a "core"~especially the conception 
of a common core — have undergone a similar transformation. 

Concerning the question of a "core," it. might be helpful to • 
have before us at the meeting at least one complete state-wide 

K-12 social studies curriciaum to which we can refer see 

Appendix I. 

Although we should be able to arrive at a' consensus on the 
actual grade levels that compris^ the "secondary school," there 
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are still questions that will need to be resolved* Shall we te 
using the very limited definition of grades 9-12, or the troader 
one of grades 7-12? How will we handle the ;"middle school" 
(e.g. grades 5-7) concept? Will we accept the entire middle 
school social studies curriculum as a secondary school curric- 
ul'im or will we say that grades 5 and 6 are^not^ "secondary" 
even though the middle school's curriculum may (or may not) 
constitute a unified and developmental sequence? 

We probably have a feeling of what we mean by a "core," but 
what will we accept as oxir operational definition? What will we 
accept as che criteria by which we Judge whether American 
history is still a core subject of social studies curriciaa? 

There is some question as to whether •'history" any longer 
constitutes the core subject of secondary social st)idies curric- 
ula. The New York State social studies currictilum, as an ex- 
ample , could be analyzed as follows : 

Grade "^ Emphasis" 

7 Anthropology 

• 8 History (U.S.) 

9 Geography 

10 History (European) 

11 History (American) 

12 Other Fields 

Is this pattern typical or atypical for the nation as a whole? 
Hy impressiou is that on the. national level we .will find that 
fields other thai American history are comprising a larger 
proportion of the secondary social studies curricula. 

Now for QUESTION #2: "To what extent have other, fields 
been integrated into the study of American history?" This 
appears .to be essentially a research question; that is, one 
needs to ask and secure enqpirically verifiable answers to 
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such questions as; 

(1) "Which ones?"— i.e.. which are the other fields that 
have teen integrated into the study of American 
history? f 

(2) "How?"— i.e. in what way(s) have they teen integrated? 

(3) "Degree?"— i.e. to what degree have th^ teen integrated 
into the s^sudy of American histo^, or indeed, is it j 
possible that American history has teen integrated into 
the study of these "other fields"? ' 

I refer to this as a research question tecause it would he 
possible to conduct a modest study that could gather answers to 
these question's. Indeed, an informa l polling of the participants 
at the "think session" might even he helpful in this regard. A 
computer search of the ERIC/ChESS collection would he well worth 
the effort (and the cost should he minimal) . - • 

It is my impressionlJhat [Vbher fields" have had a majo r 
inqpact upon the study of American history through the ciirriculum 
materials developed hy some of them (e.g. the American Aiithropo- 
logical. Association's "Patterns in Human History"; the American 
Sociological Association's "Episodes in Social Inquiry Series"; 
the Association of American Geographers' "Geography in an Urhan 
Age"; etc.) and the growing interest in the application of method- 
ological procedures from the social and hehavioral sciences to the 
study of American history. 

^ ^ n 

Therefore, in the secondary schools the. re;Lationship hetween 
American history and the social studies curricxaum is changing. 
This change is of a critical magnitude and I woiad hope that the 
"think session" will address itself to an inquiry into the funda- 
mental nature of this changing relationship. 
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[Figure l] 
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I III! toti St .1 t cs Pistoiy 
Tnc 9:&J Nation (ioTjOO) 

•C.iining inJc{>cn<it:nce; principles of 
the tvclor.'itiuii 

-Mokim! aiiU laniuhiiic the Constitution: 
the fiJMcrs, thci r wisJt;r.i and experi- 
ence; the tlcnocr.itic heritage; franc- 
work ami functions of the new |f:ovvriin:ent 

-llie rcOcralist era: test of the new 
Nation 

The :*ntioKal^Heou:*liccn pevicd (1300- 
2$P.$) 

-Acquiring; and exploring n»?w 

territories 
-aian^es in the landsccpr; urban centers 

in a rural society 
-Presidential policies in dcMcstic and 

foreign .ll't'aivs 
-Econor.:c* and industrial changes 
-Forcijir. crises Hnd wars 
-Naticr.al trend? following the Kar of 

1812; tariff; westward migration; Era 

of Good Feeling 
Vie (1.7^ of »'fia>.3on (letS^ieiO's) 
-Political and social changes: reforns; 

writers; progress of divnocracy 
-Territorial growth: the hoisespun 

culture r-oving west; population trends 

-Characteristic features of life in 
various rcitions 

-Civil ;var: leaders and significance 

-Achievcwt?nts and pvoVl^r.5 of 
reconstruction governrtcnts; unsolved 
problems in North-South relations and 
in goals for the .Vegro: origins of 
20th-ccutnr>* hunan rights revolution 
tcoKCxic czpcnsicn (SSeS-lJOO) 

-Industrial and tusincs* expansion: a. 
new age of invention; ;*isc of new 
industries; building of great fortunes 

-Political trends; civil service and 
other rcfoms; policies toward 
business 

-Qiangcs in living: snail town and 
rural life; the western frontier; the 
growing cities 
-New innlgran'ts; labor conditions * * 

United :ftat*^a a vovld pcji*v (1$0C^10*W) 
-Changes of the Progressive Era 
-World War 1 and the rencc raovemcnt 
-Boon, depression, and the New Deal 
-Foreign policies and noves toward war 

l/niU'J States a LVrW Uadcr (1540^ 

prcecKt) 

-World War 11, peace aaJ the Cold War 
-United Nation: regional blocs and 
alliances 

-Conflicts, incli!din<: those in Korea, 
Cuba, Viet Nam 
«rDe»esttc prograras fron Fair Deal to 
Great Society 
th: FcdetKtl ihv$svrMnt and civic 
rcapoKcibiiit^j 

-Structure and functions of the Federal 
Government 

-Govcrnr.ent and politics; Fed*«ral-Stato 
relations 

-Political and civic. ri;:hts and duties 
of the individual U;ilted States citizen 
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Grade II 

"/5i7ri jfjM nrPMory — ■ ' - 

(A;u..ric«in Stnd**ies) 
J^ic Ar-cnncan people 
•lnimi}:ration and reaction to iirnigrants; 
dcvclopiicnt of nativist opposition i . 
-American culture patterns: adaptations 
•from Tuivpe; present diversity 
. -Population: 'j»rowth; division into 
• vnriotfs groups 
•Civil Rights: history of mover.cnt with 
/ respect to Riinority groups, wonens* 
rijc^its; Black leadership; ' future 
directions 
Covct'yvrjint und politico 
-Constitutional theory and practice: 
reflection of western tradition and . 
experience; provisipns for political 
scab ility; adaptability to changing 
times 

-Political leadership and decision- 
R;iking: the »VTcrican presidency; the 
Congress; judicial rcviety 

-Tlic federal-state relationship: 
increasing role of federal government; 
growing cooperaticn between neighbor- 
ing political units 

-Citizen I'^lutioashlp to government: 
political parties; citizen involveir.cut 
in varl ous; leve Is of- government 

-New York State governucnt: the State 
Constitution; the (Sovernor; the Lcg- 
^ islaturc; the Courts 
Atr^vicczfx ecoKcr;;ic life 

-llie economy: scarcity; the narkct- 
economy and the basic econo.'nic ques- 
tions; opportunity cost 

-Mercantile capital inn: the colonial 

experience 

-Imliistrial c.npitalism: econonic effects 
of the Ap«rican Ucvolution; econonic 
implications of westward expansion 

-Finance capital is»i: industrial* gre:»th; 

•demands for govcrns.ivnt regulation 

-Government involvement : .imp 1 icat ions 
of the New Deal cvu; use of federal 
regulatory powers today 

-Government finance: history of taxa- 
tion in United States 
AfKevic*'9i civilizai^ion ifi historic 
. percycctiviS 

-liducation: historic growth of public 
education; variety in relationship of 
education to dor.ofr:it Ic values 

-.Creativity in America: European heri- 
V tajie versus native. adaptations: recent 
innovative direct'cns in scie.icc, tech- 
nology, the arts;. patronage and support 

-M:iss ircdia: inpace of the free press 
upon Atscri can society * , • 

-Ideological battles in critical periods 
in Anerican history; challenge of 
conjRunisia 

-Social control: changing intcrpi*cta- 
tions throughout our history; r«:lation- 
ship to value systeri; balance between 
freedom and restraint 
37:« United Statea ui world affairo 
-Ihc nation«state 

-The emerging nation: mtnimuM involve- 
ment yet protection of the western 
heiaisphere 

-llie expanding itatiofi: manifest 
destiny; oversells enpire-bul ldi:ig 

•Power and cn:-.ni then t; 20th century* 
movcnent rron ncutratity to full 
involvement in world affairs; 
containment of cocwiunisii; partici- 
pation In world organisation 
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Fifteen "promising practices" are briefly described below as a result of our requesting TSSP readers 
to report innovative alternatives. For further Information, write the Editor, TSSP, or write directly to 
the name listed with each school. 

BEAVDIWIflE HIGH SCHOOL, WILMIN(^019, DELAWARE : A TWO-WEEK "INTERIM PROGRAM" FOR ALL STUDENTS. The program 
Is concerned with £our varied Instructional approaches: 1) variety of Intensive short courses; 2) Inde- 
pendent study £or a limited number o£ students who present a carefully defined plau and for whom a sponsor 
can be Identified; 3) Independent study In the form of career research laboratory experience (students 
have been placed for a two-week period In 41 different job title avetia); and 4) Intensive remedial study 
for the student who has a deficiency In an academic subject. Some of the electlves during the Interim 
Include: Asian Humanities, The Bible, Consciousness III, Controversy, Culture of Appalachia, Dissent In 
America; Egyptian Civilization, Ethnic Problems, Group Counseling. For further Information contact: 
Fraj^ j/yriok, Brandywine High School, 1400 Foulk Road, Wilmington, Delaware 19803. 

T KOmS l^:CKEAH HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE : ELECTIVE CURRICULUM IN GRADES 11-12. Offerings-will be 
9-week, J/4 credit electlves, eight of which aatlsfy the 11th and 12th grade credit requirements. Course 
offerini;=>B are determined by student Interest. Each course is scheduled for four one-houir sessions every 
six '8cbQp> days. Within this basic six-day computer schedule the teacher may manipulate the class hours 
as curriculum would suggest. Teachers are deployed as close to personal Interest and preparation as possi- 
ble . Examples of course offerings include: History through Photography, Poverty in America, Art History, 
Environmental Problems, the Under-18 Citizen. For further information contact: John D. Miller, 301 
MaKennan'a Church Road, Wilmington, Delaukxre 19808, (302) 999'0l$4. 

HUDSON BAY HIGH SCHOOL, VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON; CONTACT FOR STUDENTS WITH THE COMMUN I TY - a pilot project 
for 100 students "^n an attempt to establish contact for students with the community to see if what they 
learn in the schools is practically related to the conmunity. A student-faculty committee determined 47 
possible choices for students to explore from five different classes. Students narrowed the list to 19 
choices on a firstt second» or third choice. Students were asked to write a list of objectives for reasons 
why they wanted community leaders to come to our school and what they wanted to accomplish if they went to 
their community choice. For further information contact: Don M. Carlson, Hudson Bay, High School, 1206 
East Reserve Street, Vancouver, Washington. 

CRATER HIGH SCHOOL, CENTRAL POINT^ OREGON: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM FOR SENIORS, EMPHASIZING SOCIAL 
STUDIES, ENGLISH, AND THE FINE ARTS. The year's course comprises ten units of time. Within each unit 
there are from four to seven options^ or alternative "classes.** There is student self scheduling for each 
unit. Some alternatives are: Option A and Option with emphasis on individualization; Option C, which 
is seminar-oriented t with more conceptual models» interpretationt full-book length reading t and creative 
application of principles; and an Independent Study Option which allows individuals to make study proposals 
which must be accepted by the staff. For further information contact: Robert Baylet^ Crater High School, 
4410 Rogue Valley Blvd., Central Point, Oregon 97S01. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL^ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS : A CLINICAL EXPERIENCE IN SOCIOLOGY. Seniors 
taking sociology at Roosevelt High School learn first hand about welfare institutions. Students are al- 
lowed one school day to visit institutions within the city. An objective is to encourage students to be- 
come involved in the community and to show them the need for responsible action on their part. A paper is 
required on the main topic "Community Problems in San Antonio.** The students analyze a problem and explain 
what is being done in San Antonio to deal with the problem. FUr further information contact: Edith Speert, 
Theodore Roosevelt Senior High School, 5110 Walzem.Road, San Antonio, Texas 78218. 

GREATER LATROBE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL^ LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA : A LAW ELECTIVE OPEN TO JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 
The inquiry process is used as students conceptualize about conflictt social controlt dignity of man, mor- 
ality and choicet and clarify personal values which they see as being in conflict with justice and contem- 
porary American society. There is a wide use of media as students are involved in the video taping of 
visits to correctional institutionst discussions with the district attomey» the public defender » inmates 
in penal institutions and other representative legal resource people. A wide use of the :iiediat role- 
playing and courtroom simulations are planned to insure student involvement. For further information 
contacts Martha Rupert, Social Studies Coordinator, Greater Latrobe Senior High School, Latrobe, Penneyl^ 
vania IS6S0. 

NORTHERN UNIVERSITX HIGH SCHOOL. CEDAR PALLS. IOWA :' SOCIAL INQUIRY - This is a social studies elective 
available to eleventh and twelfth grade students comprising a series of 4-week inquiry modules in which 
students examine persistent and crucial social Problems orlRinally identified throueh a survey of student 




WASHINGTON IRVING JUNIOF HIGH SCHOOL. COLORADO SPRINGS. COLORADO : HETEROGENEOUS GRbUP I NG AND I NO I V I DUAL I ZEt 
INSTRUCTION - Creation of materials to acconmodate different learning bcyles and abilities, such as Learniug 
Activity Packets (LAPs). Students are re<-grouped. If necessary, to accomplish objectives and find comfort- 
able learning levels. The program Includes: 1) encouraging 7th grade geography students» on an Individual 
basis, to create LAPs In the areas that Interest them; 2) the use of contracts In 8th grade history teams; 
3) offering an 8th grade 4-man, 4-dlsciplines "Inner school" to 120 students. For farther Information con- 
tact? Miss Wynn Weidner, Washington Irving Junior High School, 1702 Murray Blvd., Colorado Springs, Colora-- 
do 80915. 

OLIVER AMES HIGH SCHOOL. NORTH EASTON. MASSACHUSETTS : AN ELECTIVE FOR SENIORS IN LOCAL HISTORY - Activities 
Include a) research on the history of older homes In the communltyJSb) preparation of brochures and other 
printed matter of historical In'terest to the coromiAnlty; and c) assistance to toe Historical Society and His- 
torical Commission of " the Massachusetts Inventory of Historical Areas* A result has been newspaper articles 
in the local paper about the deteriorated condltlrms of town cemeterie'3 and presently two groups plan to 
start rebuilding cemeteries this summer. Original research is being done by the students using old town re- 
ports and other source materials. For further information contact: Dunoon B. Oliver, Oliver Ames High 
School, Colmbus Avenue, North Easton, Mass. OZtSB. 

MOVt^T SAINT JOSEPH ACADEMY. RUTLAND. VERMONT : DUO OR "DO UNTO OTHERS" - A volunteer work for academic cred- 
it program. Its purpose is to provide students with an opportunity to recognize their strengths, weaknesses, 
and to do something ebout each. Objectives Include attempting to facilitate a renewed spirit of community 
avareness and allowing young people to expand their learning opportunities through direct involvement in vol- 
'"untary activities. Electees work on projects such as existing programs at public and private social service 
agencies, at environmental agencies, or they may create their own service activity* In all cases, the focus 
of the projects is on improving the community. For further information contact: Pat?*icia K. Dillon, Mount 
Saint Joseph Academy, Convent Avenue, Rutland, Vermont 0S701. 

WHITMER HIGH SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO : A SURVIVAL CURRICULUM PROGRAM. The Survival Curriculum provides students 
with problem-solving activities, giving them the opportunity to Integrate concepts and skills acquired, and 
to practically apply them to the problems in their world, society, comminity, and personal lives. The con- 
cet>t areas include: Psychology, Consumer Economics, Environment, Law and Society, Ethnic Studies, Applied 
Esthetics, Creative Studies, Occupations^ and Futurisms. For further Informatipn contact: James Uhiteman, 
Whitmer High School, SSOl Clegg Drive, Toledo, Ohio 43613. 

MUNDELEIN HIGH SCHOOL, MUNDELEIN. ILLINOIS : THE MUNDELEIN PROJECT - Invol'o^es a required course in government 
and an elective in psychology*. The goals Include 1) Identifying and utilizing local adult talent and leader- 
ship; 2) making the course more relevant by giving wide choices of activities and by giving direct contact 
with elected officials from the local to the national level; and 3) providing for greater individualized 
guidance and instruction* For further information contact: Earl G. Pyle, 1980 Berkeley Road, Highland Park, 
, Illinois 6003S. 

CHEROKEE HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, GEORGIA : A SELF-DESIGNED TEAM-TEACHING PROJECT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
AMERICAN HISTORY - Using six teachers, three in each discipline, the project seeks to provide a fresh ap- 
proach to two traditional subjects* Placing the studento 1% two~hour time blocks, sufficient time is pro- 
vided for a variety of activities such ao feature-length films, student written plays, guest lectures, sim- 
ulations, etc* Topical and thematic units include: The American Revolution and the Theme of Revolt; Sus- 
pense;. Humor; War and Man; and the Decision-Making Process* For further information contact: Frederick J. 
Anderson, Cherokee High School, Canton, Ga* 30114. 

PATaMOGUS'MEDFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MEDFORD, NEW YORK: DEVELOPMENT OF TEN-WEEK MINI-COURSES - for grade ten 
(European Culture Studies) and grade eleven (American Studies). Under this system, students are programed 
to move through four mini-courses In both grades ten and eleven and may elect four or more advanced mini- 
courses in grade twelve. Hence the students meet with new teachers each ten weeks* Mini-courses in grade 
twelve include: Anthropology, Black and Latin Studies, Comparative Religion, Psychology, Sociology^ Con- 
sumer Economics, Political Science and International Studies. For further information contact: William 
Sullivan, Patohogue-Medford Public Schools, Saxton Street, Patohogue, Neu> York 11772. 

MONTE CASSINO HIGH SCHOOL, TULSA, OKLAHOMA : A MINIMESTER. IN GOVERNMENT. The students express what they 
want to learn about government, have a chance to see how our government works, and have an opportunity to 
select Individual projects of their own Interest to present to the claas. Sos^ of the field. trips arranged 
by the students include: trips to City Hall, county courts, federal courts, jails, and visits with state 
and federal ftovemment officials. The students have a chance to discuss such topics as the electoral col- 
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Grad?} 7 



Grade G 



(H> r Ciiliiir.il Horitnt tc 

The piv-Co.vii r'^;*; ;-.-r;ca 

-Western Hcni sphere K<^o^r«iiiliic review; 
IjnUrorr.s; soils; minerals; climate; 
veget*Atton 

-Indians of ttie New Korld • 
-The ;.cw York Indian: Iroquois as 
iiodel 

••.V»i> i^ortd c:rTlsr::tioK cvA scttlcrtcnt 
oliif liiencc ef ^cegrnpliic suttinn 
-Eurepean exploration and 5ettlencnt:. 

leaders and recple; ootivcs and 
; cultures 

-Planting the 13 Hnglish colonies 
-'llie Anericaa Southwest 
Tee colc^xial r cried in Aacricae 
-Wide variations in length of the 
colonial period 

-Physical and economic changes in the 
environc^cnt • 

-Colonial cultural patterns: family; 

religions; languages; social class 
-Evolvii;^ political institutions 
-Spanish, French, Dutch and English 
colonies cor.pared 
*. :/ Yovk iK the *s-t?iyt>:^ natio*i 
-Modifying t*.c haVitat p.r.d r.oving west' 
-Changes in cconor'ic life: land owner- 
ship; agricultural changes; Handicraft 
and industrial dcvelcpnent ; trade 
-Population trends; contributions of 
various groups 

-Progress of dcnocracy in the new 
State 

ArJ ycvk in th^^ .Ct:c of kmeffnun 
-Habitat: challenge and response 
-People: roles in hoH»espun rural 
society; in grc^iinu urban areas 
-Culture change: education; litera- 
ture; religion; hu:::anitarian reform 
-Coverii::.catal changes: suffrage and 
•other refoms 

-Post-frontier, pre-industrinl society 
-Historic trends to the Civil Kar 

Kcv ysrk in the gild'Sd cac (to about 

2$2S) 

-Geographic changes: railroad era; 
faro rcehanication; industrial develop- 
ment; end of the frontier 

-Business expansion; wealth and poverty; 
labor strife 

-City Kfovih; waves of inxigration; city 
problens, especially in New York City; 
Victorian horties^ custor*s« values 
::cj :ci'< in .i -rccnUpslin eocictu 

-»*i»ctwcen t!ie wars," the transition era 

-Changes in the* landscape: influence 
of nutorxt>iles; urb.iu ilccay; suburban 
5nr;iwl; changes ia rural living 

-Mass prcJi:ction: big business, with 
decentralized production units 

rKcaturcs of a new culture 
lov.n end St-:U gcvcr^.rcnt and civie 

-Structure and functions 
^ -lociil, Sta;r and national. Inter- 
relationships 
•Priotic:! pt'liticn: civic rir.htn and 
duties 

•"the charigiH^ ch.iractcr of State and 
local govemncnts 



Uii ite d States Hisloiy 
T?:c ncj A'lTTcJi <io ibJO) 

-Gaining Independence; principles of 
the he duration 

-Maklii;* and launching the Coustitution: 
the fraiiiers, their wisdom and experi- 
ence; the democratic heritage; franc 
work and functions of the new governiaent 

-llie Federalist era: test of tlie new 
Nation 

Th^s KatioiUxl-'Hcpuiilican period (ISOO^' 
282S) \ 

<^Acquiring and exploring new 

- territori cs 

-Clianges in the' landscape; urban centers 

in a rural society 
-Presidential policies In doiaestic and 

foreign affairs 
-tlcononiic and industrial changes 
^Foreign crises and wars 
-National trend; following the l\*ar of 

1812; tariff; westward migration; Era 

of Good reeling 
The ape of tfcckson (lOZS-ietO's) 
-Political and social changv*s: reforns; 

writers; progress of dcnocracy 
-Territorial growth: the homespun, 

culture i::oving west; population trends 
DivioioK ay:d i*cuKicn (2$C*0^€''16SO) * 
-Characteristic features of life In 

various regions 

-Civil Var: leaders and significance 

-Achieveiacnts and problens of 
reconstruction governments; unsolved 
problens in Scrih-5outh relations and 
in goals for the Negro: origins of 

' 20th-ceiitur>* liaaaii rights revolution 

-Industrial and business cxpaosion: a 
new age of invention; rise of new 
industries; building of great fortunes 

-Political trends: civil scr\«lce and 
other refoms; policies toward 
business 

-Qianges In living: sluiII town and 
rural life; the western frontier; the 
growing cities 

-i.'ew Irxiigrants; labor conditions 
Onitiid 3faUa a corUi pcJei* (2$00'1940} 

-Changes of the Progressive Era 

-Korld War I and the peace movement 
* -Doonif depression, and the New Deal 

•Foreign policies and noves toward war 
United Statca a ujrld leader (2940-' 
precvKt) 

-World K.ir II, peace ani the Cold Kar 
-United Nation: regional blocs and 

aHi:tnces * . 

-Con*'lJCts« including those In Korea, 

Cuba* Vict Nan • 
-UoMCStic programs froa Fair Deal to. 

Great Society 
The Federal Oov^nvKant and civie 
resyoKciblliVj 
-Structure and functions of the. Federal 

Goverh4icnt 

-Guvernncnt and politics; Federal -State 
re I. St i.vis 

-Political and civic rights ;ind duties 
'of the individual United States citizen 



(L'tirM l:rt;|pn:il S:u:]ie:.) ' 
Vcrld iV^ltutwr 
•kevlew of iden: i fy ill): culi'»:i'v ;«:ittrrnf' 
•Major worhl culture rcp.lcn'; iuiov- 
action of nan and his cnvirci:r.ent 
-Culture change, illusirctni by review • 
of the l5la::.ic v.orld as introduction 
to Africa and Asia * 
Africa cct*ih cf the ynhzra: la<d nns 

-Major regions: geoj:ia;*hl< assets, 
linitaticns and variations \ 

•African pcop!e^: 'ethnic jvii terns; 
social orgiiniiation; cultural CvSiie^e*! 
meiit 5 

Afvif^a t*'0'jth of thif ftihnji: •::*r/.<?MV 

-llistnrical hackgroniitl: medieval 
civil ::a<ii'ns ahd k MiitJons 

• 1;< feels of r.uropean coloiti:il expan- 
sion; rire of African national isn 

-The new nations: leaders, proMv^^ 
and progress 

-Korld lole of the ncK Africa 
Sout*\ Acift: /»:'/;\t o^id }a<:ei2K 

-Physical features: effects of geo- 
graphic diversity 

•llistoricnl l*:ickg round: special 
Influence of rcliyjcn 

-British rule and f.trwc<le> Tor irt.te;*et».; 
once; political structure :cday; 
involvcnicnt in world ir.suvs 

-Ecoitonic and soci.'il pn-M*«r5; vill.it;.** 
and urban life; aJaptatiel:^ tu ch:«i.:e ] 

-Cultural trend? :(chuvcr;c:;;r. 
ChO'x: 

' -Ceographje diversity; inter.iorion of 
man and environsient 

• l>evelc*pcient of tr;iditlonal ways: 
family; education; reliKicn; culture L 
patterns 

-History: ages of power and cultur.tl 
pchlevvnent : repeated ;il i en inv*is:cns • 

-liomestic aiid foreign pressures of :ril ; 
and 20th peiituries; response to those 
pressures 

•China under conmunisra: changes withiit! 
the nation; China, a world proMen ; 
Japan 

-Geographic Influences on life in the 
Islands ; 

-Oevelopmcnt of cultural traditions: > 
* interactions with Chinese culture i 

-History: imperial andnilitary traJi-] 
lions; cioderniratlen; struggle for i 
world power status 1 

-Changes \u life and thuught since \ 
Korfd Kar 11 ! 

'-Physical features of continental and | 

Insular areas ^ 
-Culture patterns; similarities antl \ 

differences; Influences fron India ai-iJ 

China # ' ( 

-Mistctric survey: Inpact cf thn Kest : \ 

new nations; Icndvrs; goverit::.ents, 

ideologies ^ 
-Life of the people: innact of 

"revoJut it»ii ol ii:.in,; c>piL;..tJe.»>** 
-Suu:lieast Asian prohleiss as world 

prpbU*AS 
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Gntdc 10 



Grade 11 



yM^*«jL y j' /y ml iTJ . 

• lUirofc 11) flux: |iO|nilation clianr.i*s; 
ccotK*siic 5hift.n; |H>litn%i| Isnics 
•Rule itf v:ihu*s lit Kiiropcnn ciiltttrc 

-5ocicly.*5 nccils vcr.sup ituHvicUi.il 
expression: Kparta and Athens 
. •International cxpanr.ion: the Roman 
Hinpirc 

•Ihc JmlAco-Oiristiau heritage 
-Role of the city 
The rUd^lc Acxi:; 
-Ihc thnreh" 
-i*eono.r,ic institutions 
-Kolo of the city 
37;c ait<t of tr<i*:tiiiio9i 
-Tnc kcnaissamc: intcDectual and 

ciilttiral characteristics; political 

life 

-Too Reformtion: leadership; far- 

ro«chi»g implications 
-lite riM* of nation-stntes j;overncd hy 

notiarchy 

-Tnc Cor.!r.c»rcijil Revolution: cxpansi:>n 
of business; dcvelof?nent of the narkct 
cc onony and c np i t r. 1 1 5 :.i 
.lodar, K:>Vi:'r;Qnic. of i-Ki cLlccinal change 
•Scientific thcu|:!it in the cnli|«htc«n- 
ment; present i\»y irplications of 
scientific and tcclinolonical advance 
-Shift froa clasi$icif.» to rcnanticism, 
to realism in the arts and letters 
•Voicr/: tnov^Ttcnt'c of political cha*igc 
-Evolution as political chanf.c; the 
devrlop?!cnt ef ncderr. Uritish politi- 
cal pr.'icticcs 
•Revolution as political change 
-KationalisM, a }:cy to political chanp.e: 
interpretations; leadership; effects . 
upon interr.ational relatiotishi])S ; the 
role of var as a solution to national 
* rivalries 
x'i/dcr^ r^j.».?r:.:i;ffi of ccpnoriic change 
- Industrial irat ion: effects upon tech- 
nology, culture patterns, ccononic 
orgiinizaticn 
•-Sor.ialisn in Hurope: theory; the 
Soviet e.xperinent ; develoimcnts in- 
Kestcm liurope 
:::>djn: aii^.ptc to vccolvc fioidainstntal 

-thr.llenf.c of totalitarianism: the 
Kiri nover<eiit 

•/ateripts to guarantee peace: balance 
of poiv'er; international cooperation; 
.ippcaseuent ; contajnn.cnt 

-V.Vst.eni R»an and his urban culture 



ERIC 



(Tvrcric.ui sTuTries) 
Tfte Ar:oricn>t people 

-Inraigration and reaction to iinnigrants; 
dcvclop;icnt of nativist opp(r;ition 

-Amcricnn culture pntterns: adaptations 
from lUtropc; present diversity 

-Population: growth; division into 
* various groups 

-Civil Rights: history of movement with 
respect to minority groups, woncns* 
rights; Dlack leavlcrship; future 
di roct ioiis ^ 
Gover9V!:*2nt and politica 

-Constitutional theory and practice: 
reflection or* western tradition and 
experience; provision:; for political 
stability; adaptability to changing 
tiues ^ 

-Political leadership and decision- 
making: the iVitcrican presidency; the 
Congress; judicial review 

-Tlie federal-state relationship: 
increasing role of federal govermncnt; 
growing cooperation between neighbor- 
ing political units 

-Citizen relationship to .govcrnnent : 
political parties; citizen involvement 
in various levels of government 

-Kcw York State governuent: the Stafc 
Constitution; the Covcrnor; the Leg- 
islature; the Courts 
Amtncan eccKcmie life 

-Ibe economy: scarcity; the market 
econosny and the basic economic ques- 
tions; cppcvtuaity cost 

-Mercantile capitalisn: the colonial 
ex])erience 

-Industrial capitalism: econonic effects 
of the Anerican Revolution; econonic 
impljcations'of westward expansion 

-Finance capitalistii: industrial gnwth; 
demands for government regulation 

-Governnent involvct::ent : implications 
of the New Deal era; ttse of federal 
regulatory powers today 

-Government finance: history of taxa- 
tion in United States 
Ar,ei*ican eivitisatiopx in htotovie 
peropcotivs 

-Uducation: historic growth of public 
education; variety in relationship of 
education to democratic values 

-Creativity in Anerica: Kuropean heri- 
tage versus native adaptations; recent 
innovative directions in science, tech- 
nology, the arts; p:itronage and jtr^iport 

-Miss Liedia: irajmct of the free press 
upon American society 

-Ideological battles in critical periods* 
in i\rierican history; challenge of 
comaiunisia 

•Social 'control: changing interpreta- 
tions throughout our history; rulation- 

. ship to value systvn; balance between 

freedom :ind restraint 
37w Vuittul s:tatcn ipt wovld nffairti 

•Ihe n.it iuit-statc 

•Ibe emerging nation: ninimtu involve- 
ment yet protection of the wusturn 
hemisphere 



•The expanding nation: manifest > 
dcst ine ; nverse.irt c:api re«Ui i I ♦! i t./^ 
•Power and co.'.:.i tmcnt : »*Olh cei:t»: 
jmovenent from neutral ity to full 
involver.eni in world affoirs; I 
cent a i nnent of cor.jiun ; ; \ui rt i c I 
pat ion in world org:iniratton 



Grade 12 



Sp yc 1 .1 U zci\ Coti r r.es 



State courses will be^^evelcpcJ fir$t irJ 
thoe two hicrhly inpcrtcnt jireas. The 
courses will be bail: upon the founda- \ 
tioas laid in econor.lcs ar.d j;gvernr.eai 
in the K-lt sequence. Other sui;^estcd 
courses arc: 



African Studies 
Anthropology 
Ancient History 
Asian Studies 
Great Issues 



Latin Anerican 
StuJics 

Middle Hastetn 
Studies 

Psychology 

Sociology 



It is strongly rcvor:nen;lcd that all i*(*pi* 
be encouraged to take social studies in 
grade 12. Twelfth jjrade offer.m.ts shciili 
be varied in ter»s of particular i«up:l 
interests and needs. 



Slower students- may require all or |Mrt 
of their t.th year to coD;t.le:e the rct;ut. 
sequence that the average aiut £bcve 
average may cerpleiv by the en J of >:r.i.!v 
1 1 . These s tower student s a *• so ;iri«l'i t 
f rod senior elective cour<er. e^;»criany 
desif^tted to oeet therr porscn.it .nut *.x*c;« 
tional needs and to help thcri prcp irv to 
fulfill their civic rcsportstbtlitles. 



Abler students may be offor<-«l a«!v.)nccd 
or honors cinir»4i«5, perlMps in o:,c or nortJ 
of the categories listed a hove. 



iVlvaneed Ptnceaieat Aiaerican History or I 
Attv«iaei*«t Placr:«*ent lurope.in Ili5t.»r%- n.iy *•} 
ol!Vr«%l t«i p^'^'^'iil'ii'^y .i'«lv •5tt;bit> •:! f 
grader. II ;in.l/i»r IJ, ahMt.: vith h..r**rjS j 
courVos In elective* sneh tl:ns»« lis;. 
If \J':.t.'.:vA r !- r. • ; 1 
sc hedM I ed . the rcgii 1 .i r I n • 1 1 -.n j.2i;M«*f | 
(Ihe Western ll«*rit:it;i* and ^nertc.»ii Mi*«tui> 
may be reversed. ! 
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